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GOOD WORDS.—XLIV. 


When religion concerns itself with what Jesus 
would do, instead of how Jesus was born, the world 
will be a better place to live in. 

Wituiam M. Jackson. 


A HYMN THAT WILL LIVE. 


O Love that will not let me go, 

[ rest my weary soul in thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 

That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to thee; 

My heart restores its borrowed ray, 

That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to thee; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain 

That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 
George Matheson, D.D. 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


This yearly meeting, made up of quarterly meet- 
ings in Maryland, Virginia and Southern Pennsylva- 
nia, began its sessions in Park Avenue meeting house, 
Baltimore, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 27th, with 
the meeting of ministers and elders at 10 a.m. and 
3 p.m. 

In the evening there was a special meeting of the 
General Conference Committee on Education, of 
which Edward B. Rawson, of New York, was chair- 
man, and Susan W. Janney, of Philadelphia, secre- 
tary. This was attended by Milton and Caroline 
Jackson, of Philadelphia; President Joseph Swain, 
of Swarthmore; Elizabeth Stover, principal of 
Friends’ school, Brooklyn; Reuben P. Kester, of 
Grampian, Pa.; Sarah B. Fliteraft, of Chester, Pa.; 
Matilda Garrigues, of Darby, Pa.; Mary Atherton, of 
New York, and others. 

There was also a reception to the visiting young 
people, given by the young Friends of Baltimore in 
the school buildings. 

On First-day morning the meeting for worship, at 
10 o’clock, after a brief time of silence, was opened 





with prayer by Sarah B. Fliteraft. Ellwood Roberts, 
of Norristown, spoke briefly from the body of the 
house. Edwin R. Buttington, of Rising Sun, Md., 
Alice C. Robinson, Isaac Wilson spoke at length. 

In the afternoon a yearly meeting conference of 
First-day school workers was held. Lewis Lewis, su- 
perintendent of Park Avenue, Baltimore, First-day 
School presided. The meeting was opened with Serip- 
ture reading by Anna W. Janney. Representatives 
were present from all the five Quarterly Meeting 
First-day School Associations. ‘Three classes of the 
Park Avenue First-day School recited a parable in 
concert, under the leadership of Grace L. Bond. ° 

A paper by Bertha Cleaver, of York, Pa., in her 
absence was read by Lucy Sutton, of Baltimore, the 
subject being “ The Parable of the Sower.” Mabel 
Reese, of Baltimore, read the poem, “‘ Be Strong,” by 
Dr. Babcock. A paper by Martha J. Brown, of Lin- 
coln, Va., on “ Reaping,” was read by Bertha Brown. 
Lois H. Preston, of Fallston, Md., gave a recitation. 
Lucy Thomas, of Sandy Spring, recited some verses 
by R. L. Stevenson. 

The address was by Elizabeth Stover, of Brooklyn, 
on the general theme of the conference, “‘ The Para- 
ble of the Sower.”’ 

At 4.15 p.m. a meeting was held to discuss the 
situation at Swarthmore College with regard to smok- 
ing, presided over by Joseph J. Janney. The discus- 
sion was opened by a statement by President Swam, 
of the college, as to the former regulation and the 
present regulation and their respective workings. He 
also gave a summary of the results of an investiga- 
tion he had made of the whole subject, including re- 
plies received from parents of students who do and 
those who do not smoke. The discussion was con- 
tinued by Dr. O. Edward Janney, Charles Matthews 
and his Stockton Matthews (a graduate of 
Swarthmore), Dr. Levi Taylor (a graduate ); Pauline 
Holme, of Baltimore; Bertha Brown, of Virginia; 
Harry Holme (a graduate); Ellwood Roberts, of 
Norristown; Edward 


son, 


Bb. Rawson, and a number of 
others, including several young men who had studied 
at Swarthmore. Both sides of the subject were fully 
threshed out with perfect good feeling. President 
Swain closed the meeting with brief remarks. 

In the public meeting for worship in the evening 
the speakers were Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, 
Pa.; Isaac Wilson, Mary Bonsall, Ellwood Roberts, 
Edwin R. Buffington. The meeting closed with a 
prayer by Isaac Wilson, followed by a brief time of 
silence. 


The business sessions began on Second-day at 10 
a.m. 


The names of eighty-six representatives were 
Baltimore, 


called from the five quarterly meetings: 
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in Harford, Baltimore and Montgomery Counties, 
Md.; Warrington, in Western Maryland, and Adams 
and adjoining counties of Pennsylvania; Fairfax, in 
Virginia and Washington, D. C.; Nottingham, in 
Harford and Cecil Counties, Md., and Laneaster and 
Chester Counties, Pa.; Centre, in Bedford, Centre 
and Clearfield Counties, Pa. 

In the report from Sandy Spring, Md., coming up 
through Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, the subjects 
of capital punishment and gambling at agricultural 
fairs were brought up. The first subject was dis- 
cussed by Alice C. Robinson; Haviland Hull, of For- 
est Hill, Md.; Alice Coates, of Oxford, Pa.; John J. 
Cornell; Howard Coates, of Lancaster, Pa.; Henry 
Holme, of Baltimore. There appearing a unanimous 
sentiment against capital punishment as “ legalized 
murder,” the matter was referred to the Representa- 
tive Committee, with direction that the question be 
carefully studied with a view to taking the most effec- 
tive means of bringing to bear influence on the Leg- 
islatures of the three States represented toward the 
abolition of capital punishment. 

The matter of gambling at the fairs was referred 
to the Philanthropic Committee, and at a later ses- 
sion it was reported that steps had been taken to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the conditions and to 
take the most effective action toward getting the evil 
abolished. Professor William Amoss, of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural College, took an earnest part 
in the discussion of this subject and was made chair- 
man of the committee to take it up. 

A minute was presented by his monthly meeting 
for Isaac Wilson, a minister of Bloomfield, Ontario, 
Canada. Other Friends present, without minutes, 
besides those mentioned as attending the educational 
committee, were Esther J. Fox and daughter, Erie 
Fox, of Ohio; John and Emily Longstreth, of Phila- 
delphia; Ellwood and Mary Roberts, of Norristown, 
Pa.; Aaron and Marianna Packer, of Ohio and 
George School; Pansy Jackson, of New York; Chas. 
French, of Germantown, Philadelphia. 

The Epistle was read from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

At the afternoon session the clerks were reap- 
pointed—Elizabeth M. Koser, of Adams County, 
Pa.; Edward C. Wilson, of Friends’ School. Balti- 
more, and Rebecca Broomell, of Baltimore. 


R. 


Barcitay Spicer. 


(To be continued. ) 


Were the miracles performed by the lake of Gali- 
lee more wonderful than the miracles unquestionably 
wrought in the inner life of many a soul *—Nathaniel 
Schmidt, in “ The Prophet of Nazareth.” 






There is a large and increasing society of culti- 
vated men and women scattered throughout all the 
towns and cities of the United States who neither read 
“society notes” nor contribute to them.—Christian 


Register. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The first gathering in Chicago under the new plan 
mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER last week was held 
on the 21st of Tenth month. A letterfrom Walter C. 
Messenger, one of the young Friends who is taking 
hold of the work with commendable earnestness, 
says: “ About thirty-four were present to -day at our 
meeting for worship at the regular hour, 10.45. A 
good turnout for the first meeting, which we all hope 
will be kept up. Thomas Jenkins opened the First- 
day school by reading one of the Psalms. Mary 
Vesty and Martha Mason had charge of the children, 
seven little ones being present. A majority of the 
adults remained for the conference class. One of the 
Ethical Lessons was used, viz.: ‘ A True Gospel Min- 
istry,’ and quite a number gave their views in answer 
to questions. . . . The children joined us at 12, and 
two of their number gave recitations.” It would 
seem that matters are moving with good satisfaction 
in Chicago. 

We have been for about a week in Lincoln, and 
have been giving attention to the Friendly needs and 
conditions in Nebraska’s capital. One condition is 
very apparent, but it is not as paralyzing as some 
think. That is the number of Friends who live out- 
side Lincoln. The two Brinton families are seven 
miles from town on farms. David Swaney, now past 
eighty, is almost prevented by age and distance from 
publicly meeting with Friends. Maria Bailey and 
her husband have been farm dwellers for some time, 
but are about to take up their residence in town. 
Hamtonetta Burgess and mother, and her sister, 
Catherine Carr and husband, reside four or five miles 
from the city. The town dwellers that we have seen 
are Jacob Shotwell and family, Charles Sargeant and 
wife, and Edward Allen. 

% * 

In Lincoln, as everywhere else, there are several 
Friendly-inclined people known to Friends, and 
doubtless who have not made themselves 
known. All told there are enough to make an inter- 
esting and forceful company, if they can be united 
in a concerned and common purpose. To that end 
the present visit is being directed. We have visited 
Friends in their homes, and had one conference with 
a few of them. The work has been handicapped by 
what the Nebraskans assure us has been phenome- 
nally bad weather. 


more 


. It has been most disagreeable 
both over head and under foot since we arrived in the 
city. Rain has descended in provoking profusion, 
and the mud has made suburban travel exceedingly 
uncomfortable. Following the Nebraska Half- 
Yearly Meeting the work in Lincoln will be resumed, 
and we hope some tangible result will follow. 


One thing should be mentioned and emphasized, 
and that is the need of frequent visits to Lincoln 
Friends by Friends from the East passing through 
The erroneous supposition prevails that 
there is only an isolated Friend or two residing in 
Lincoln. 


the city. 


This has been made possible because of the 
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lack of organization here. Friends in Lincoln like to 
be visited, and will.make it easy for visitors to see 
Friends together in a meeting capacity, or otherwise. 
If those contemplating a trip West, and especially a 
stop-off for, any reason in Lincoln, will notify Henry 
W.. Wilbur, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, of their intention, he will be glad to put them 
in communication with Lincoln Friends. 
% *& * 

A trolley ride to College View, to the home of the 
3urgess family, took us in sight of the handsome 
country residence of William J. Bryan. It is a spa- 
cious brick structure, not unlike the East in its evi- 
dences of prosperity, and stands in a most command- 
ing situation on a hill overlooking Lincoln. A corn- 
field on the Bryan estate almost leads to the conclu- 
sion that the “ great commoner ” is more successful 
as an orator than a grower of the American cereal. 
College View is the location of a college and hospital 
controlled by the Seventh-day Adventists, and makes 
a most creditable addition to the educational features 
of Lincoln and its environments. The superficial ob- 
server is bound to confess that the city is outwardly 
orderly. In fact it is hardly possible to see a police- 
man. After a week’s sojourn we saw our first “ blue 
coat” to-day. The town is regularly laid out and 
altogether roomy. Our chief criticism lies in the 
fact that from our best observation and reckoning 
the sun persists, when it shows itself at all, in rising 
in the West and going down in the East. The pres- 
ence of the State University has brought many am- 
bitious families to town for edueational purposes, so 
that the population is in excess of the natural expec- 
tation, in view of the little manufacturing observa- 
ble. Still Lincoln is the commercial center and ship- 
ping point for a rich and populous farming district, 
and easily ranks as the second city in a common- 
wealth which has had its entire growth since the Civil 
War. H. W. W. 


Lincoin, Neb., Tenth month 25th, 1906. 


A GOING IN THE PHILADELPHIA MUL- 
BERRY TREES. 

[Last week we quoted what The Friend (Philadelphia) said 
in a leading editorial on the movement for the study of 
Friends. The following is an editorial in The American Friend. 
It is very significant as regards present tendencies among all 
Friends in America, that the two wings of the Orthodox bodies 
of Friends represented by these two papers, though so far 
apart in some respects, here find common interest.] 


It has been evident for many months that some- 
thing was happening in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Those who were present at the Twelfth Street Con- 
ference on Quaker History and Doctrine, held Tenth 
month 12th, were convinced that something had 
already happened. It was a remarkable occasion, and 
to those who were watching the signs of the times it 
seemed to mean that a new spirit, a profounder in- 
terest, was abroad. 

No one would have guessed from reading the sim- 
ple program of exercises that the meeting was to be a 
memorable event, but such an event it really was. 
The house was well filled in the afternoon; five hun- 
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dred stayed for supper, and practically every seat was 
filled in the evening, with both gallery stairways full. 
Every type of Philadelphia Friend was in the com- 
pany, and all were of one accord in one place. 

There were, too,-other signs of a pentecost spirit. 
One felt in an unusual degree that the meeting was 
being baptized together and was receiving a new 
vision of its spiritual tasks, with a new sense of the 
divine power for such tasks. There were ten papers 
in the afternoon, all read by young members, some 
of them being still in college. There was a freshness, 
a power, a clearness of insight, a note of reality run- 
ning throngh all these papers, which made one feel 
that the new generation was girding itself for larger 
things. There was, too, in every paper a deep relig- 
ious note, and a quiet, but no less positive, mark of 
consecration, and one could feel the meeting rising in 
genuine response to the living messages of these 
young members. Those who travailed in spirit with 
the exercises of that meeting will not soon forget the 
power of the occasion. The impression that remains 
is the consciousness that there is now among us a 
group of young Friends who have the spiritual prepa- 
ration for the real work now before the Society in 
these parts. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


At the recent monthly meeting in Philadelphia, 
held at Race Street the 17th, and at Green Street the 
18th of Tenth month, reports were received from the 
schools under the care of Philadelphia Friends. 
These schools are: Friends’ Central School (of high 
school grade), situated at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets; the Boys’ Intermediate, the Girls’ Intermedi- 
ate, the Primary (both boys and girls) and the Kin- 
dergarten, also at Fifteenth and Race Streets; the 
West Philadelphia School (intermediate, primary 
and kindergarten), at Thirty-fifth Street and Lancas- 
ter Avenue, and the school at Seventeenth Street and 
Girard Avenue. There are within the limits of the 
city, also, Byberry Friends’ School, a country school 
in the rural section of the northern part of Philadel- 
phia, under the care of Byberry Monthly Meeting; 
and Germantown School (high school, intermedi- 
ate, primary and kindergarten grades), under the 
care of Germantown Preparative Meeting (a branch 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting). 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

This school is under the joint care of the monthly 
meeting held at Street and that at 
Street. The report presented was the sixty-fourth 
annual report. It said: “ While we desire that our 
educational facilities may be increased, and that the 
instruction imparted may be the best, intellectually, 
nevertheless we are not unmindful of that deep con- 
cern of our predecessors which inspired them to 
found a Friends’ school, and we feel that our first and 
largest duty must be an earnest endeavor to lay broad 
and deep the foundation of upright and moral char- 
acter, that the influence of such may be felt not only 
by our own members, but that the community in gen- 
eral may be impressed in no uncertain way.” 


Race Green 
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The total number of pupils enrolled the past year 
has been 350, of whom 129 were boys and 221 girls. 
Those members of the Society of Friends were 80; 
the total number of non-members were 270 (of whom 
S have one parent a member). In Sixth month last 
18 girls and 14 boys were graduated; of these 20 en- 
tered college. 

The financial statement shows that the amount of 
tuition received for the vear was $48,683.44; receipts 
from rents and interest on deposits were $958.39, 
making the total income, $49,641.83. The expenses 
were: salaries, $30,265; advertising and catalogues, 
$1,507.85; light, heat and care of buildings, $2,- 
985.15; text books and supplies, $1,612.80; which, 
with other expenses, made a total of $40,585.04 ex- | 
penses. This gave a gain of $9,056.79, which, with | 
a cash balance of $949.95 from the year before, made 
$10,006.74. A part of this being used for various 
extra expenses and outstanding obligations, etc., there 
remains the present cash balance, $1,058.14. 
There are outstanding tuition bills to the amount of 
$1,538. 





as 


An indebtedness of $28,800 has been assumed by | 
the two monthly meetings, and the school is now free | 
of all encumbrance. The Harriet W. Paiste Fund of 
$2,300, and the Joseph G. Rowland Fund of $1,700, 
amounting in all to $4,000, have been set aside in 
care of the monthly meeting trustees (Race Street) | 
as the nucleus of an endowment fund for the school. | 

The committee expresses the belief that, “ after 
this date the Friends’ Central School, with the present | 
number of scholars, will be able not only to maintain | 
itself, without further assistance from the two meet- | 
ings, but to reserve a certain amount each year for | 
making permanent improvements as time shall re- | 
quire, as well as keeping itself in a position to offer 
to our patrons educational 
none.” 


advantages second to 


THE MONTHLY MEETING 


SCHOOLS, 


The sixty-ninth annual report of the Intermediate 
Primary Schools and the Kindergarten, on the Race | 
Street grounds, and the West Philadelphia school 
(all under the care of the monthly meeting held at | 
Race Street), was submitted. There were in these 
schools a total of 328 pupils. Of these 45 were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and reduction in tui- 
tion was allowed them to the amount of $1,809.08. 


—e 


The income from tuition was $20,875.0 


‘ 


The sala- 
The cash 
balance, after all expenses were paid, was $533.62. 


i. 
ries to teachers amounted to $15,274.72. 
These schools have opened for the present vear with 
an enrollment of forty more than at the same time 
last vear. 


THE GIRARD AVENUE SCHOOL. 


This school, which is under the joint care of the 
monthly meetings held at Race Street and that held 
at Green Street, has opened for the present year with 
an increased attendance. The amount received for 


tuition the past year was $5,869.05, the total receipts 
of the school] being $6,410.95. 
out $4,507.04. 


For salaries was paid 
The total expenses were $6,036.09, 
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leaving a balance of $374.86. This, with other cash 


on hand, makes the balance in the treasury, 
$2,205.77. 
EMMA J. FUSSELL. 


In an article signed by Thaddeus 8. Kenderdine, 
on the “ Friends’ Settlement of Rancocas,” the name 
of my beloved niece is given as one of the later teach- 
ers in the school at that place. She did teach there 
and at other places. She died in 1862, a short time 
after she had entered on her 23d year. Her brief 
life was typical of the anti-slavery youth of that 
period. When a eall came for teachers of the freed- 
men at Beaufort, South Carolina, she offered her ser- 
vices to J. Miller McKim, who had the matter in 
charge. In his opinion, a sufficient number of de- 
voted persons had already been secured, and he kind- 
ly but firmly refused her offer. He afterward in- 
formed her father that having watched her develop- 
ment from childhood onward he was unwilling to 
make of her a useless sacrifice. He doubtless felt 
that she was more needed in Philadelphia in helping 
to keep alive the strong anti-slavery sentiment which 
later was destined to overthrow the system of slavery. 
She could not, however, be reconciled, and as the 
large tears coursed from her eyes, she said: “ He did 
not know how much I wanted to go, or he could not 
have refused me.” 

Soon after this several hundred of the wounded 
from one of our battlefields were sent to Philadel- 
phia, and lodged in an improvised hospital near the 
residence of her father, Dr. Edwin Fussell, then re- 
siding at 910 North Fifth Street. As a matter of 
course he offered his services as a physician, and 
equally as a matter of course, his eldest daughter ac- 
companied him as an assistant. Her natural aptitude 
for the relief of suffering, and the skillful training 
given by her parents, made of her a peculiarly effi- 
cient helper. So great was the demand for her ser- 
vices that time could not be given to the due care of 
her own strength. No one perceived how constantly 
her life forees were drawn upon, and least of all did 
she herself recognize the fact that she had already 
passed the limit of human endurance. Her sympa- 
thies were so strongly called upon by the suffering 
around her that she forgot weariness and the need of 
rest. But atime came when she could no longer bind 
up wounds, or write letters to the friends of the pa- 
tients. Gastric fever was doing its fatal work, and 
after a few hours of intense suffering her career on 
earth closed forever. Inexpressibly dear as she was 
to us, and great as was our sorrow, she was only one 
of the many victims of slavery. Few, if any, of the 
families of the early abolitionists escaped the loss of 
their first born. The young men and maidens of 
their faith had voluntarily offered themselves on the 
altar of freedom in such numbers that the “ bright, 
consummate heroes ” of our national life perished in 
that sublime period of our history. The conscience 
of the North had grown to the height of Abraham 
Lincoln, and it stood behind his Proclamation of 
Emancipation. Slavery was legally dead. 
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Half a century and more has passed since then, and 
the whole country, North and South, is reaping the 
benefits of that proclamation. But those who are 
able to interpret the signs of the time see that the ef- 
fects of slavery are still in existence. 


Its spirit is 
alive, 


though its legal form is extinguished. It mani- 
fests itself, over our broad domain, in a cruel and re- 
lentless prejudice against the negro, holding the race, 
2s a whole, responsible for the criminal portion of it, 


and placing upon the innocent the odium of the 
guilty. 


From their well-known standing as a religious body 
the Society of Friends has a duty to perform in warn- 
ing the community against the danger of fostering 
such an unrighteous public sentiment. ' They stand 
for justice, right and freedom, and for true Christian 
kindness to all, whether black or white. Not only as 
Friends, but as patriotic citizens of our States, North 
and South alike, they cannot be relieved of this duty. 
They see too clearly, they know too much, the y have 
resisted evil too long to fail in this duty now. If we 
need a spur to our activity, let us find it in the mem- 
ory of our sainted dead, not lost to us, but counseling 
us from their eternal home to depend solely on the 
principles which endure for eternity. 


GRACEANNA LEwIs. 


Vedia, Pa., October 


23d, 1906. 


AT THE “FRIENDS’ CHURCH” IN DENVER. 


Having heard many times of “Friends’ Church” in 
Denver, I went, on the 26th of Eighth month, to wor- 
ship with these, who called themselves Friends, in what 
is a veritable church, save the steeple and bell. Sab- 
bath School was in order when I entered, with a large 
number of children in attendance. 

After the classes were dismissed and the eleventh 
hour approached, quite a goodly number of rather 
plain, substantial-looking people assembled. Three 
men mounted the platform and seated themselves back 
of the modest little pulpit. 

Without a moment’s silence the minister said 
“Our services will begin by singing the 154th hymn,” 
to which the congregation responded, all remaining 
seated. A prayer followed, and then “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul” was sung by the choir, a young woman 
playing the melodeon. 

A collection was then taken, baskets, lined with red, 
being used for the purpose. 

Whe minister then said: “I know that you will be 
glad to welcome our friend, Mr. Thompson, with his 
guitar,” whereupon a stout young man reached for his 
instrument, and, placing one foot on the rung of a 
chair, thrummed an accompaniment to a pretty song. 
Another song followed later on.. 

A chapter in the Bible being read, a temperance 
worker was introduced, who delivered an interesting 
lecture. Another hymn by the choir, the doxology was 
sung, and the benediction pronounced in the usual or- 
der of the churches. 

I turned to a young woman seated beside me—who 
had whispered that this was a “genuine old-fashioned 
Quaker meeting,” and asked her in what particular it 
resembled such a meeting, and she replied, “I do not 
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know, but I will introduce you to the pastor, and he 
will explain.” 

Although their methods of worship are entirely at 
variance with those of Friends, yet there was an at- 
mosphere of Friendliness in the kindly smile and ex- 
tended hand to the stranger within the gates. 

Apart from their forfeiting all claim to the name, 
“Quaker,” as far as their outward worship is concern- 
ed, these good people manifested an earnestness and 
sincerity in their devotions, praying with fervor and 
singing with whole-souledness, and no doubt are ac- 
ceptably serving the Master in their daily lives, and in 
their own chosen way. Emitie P. JACKSON, 

_ Denver, Col. 


BRIDEGROOM IN THE “ QUAKER 
WEDDING.” 


[From The Friend (London) .] 


THE 


Westminster meeting-house was the centre of a 
happy gathering on the 22nd inst., when the wedding 
took place of William Hanbury Aggs with Sylvia 
Marie Thompson, eldest daughter of Professor Sil- 
vanus P. Thompson. Some idea of the number of 
distinguished people who were interested in the event 
may be gathered from the fact that presents had been 
received from Sir William and Lady Crookes, Sir 
Norman and Lady Lockyer, Sir Oliver and Lady 
Lodge, Sir William and Lady Ramsay, Professor and 
Mrs. Herkomer, Sir Joseph and Lady Swan, Sir 
Edward and Lady Evans, Sir Thomas and Lady Han- 
bury, Sir Robert and Lady Wilson, Sir James and 
Lady Dewar, and Sir Frederick and Lady Wills. (It 
will be observed that scientists are prominent in the 
list.) Yet “ anything less unlike a usual fashionable 
marriage ceremony,” the Daily News in an ap- 
preciative account, “ with pealing organ, beautiful 
singing, officiating clergy, and throwing of confetti, 
could not well be conceived; 
tender feeling it could hardly 
several years now since W. 
the model for the bridegroom in the “ Quaker Wed- 
ding ” of his brother-in-law, Perey Bigland, with the 
gallery of Westminster meeting-house as the back- 
ground. The honeymoon is being spent at La Mor- 
tola, in the Riviera, the well-known residence of Sir 
Thomas Hanbury, uncle of the bridegroom. 


says 


but for reverence and 
be surpassed.” It is 
Hanbury Aggs served as 


Bishop Potter once found Col. Waring’s picture on 
the wall of a tenement house in New York by the 
side of that of the Virgin Mary. ‘“ What! do you 
pray to Col. Waring?” asked the startled bishop. 
“No, your honor,” replied the woman, “ but when I 
pray I thank God for having sent Col. Waring to 
keep the streets clean to save the lives of my chil- 


dren.” We give a man great honor who gives his 
wealth to found a hospital for sick children. Is it not 


an equally Christian deed to save children from going 
to the hospital ? Health is better than cure. 
tion is better than reformation. 


Forma- 
The man who kept 


the streets of the New York slum districts clean was 
loved at home, honored abroad, and died regretted by 
the whole nation.—Baptist Commonwealth. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 3, 1906. 


STICE TO BROTHERS. 

In the comments in the various newspapers upon 
the suppression of the play known as “ The Clans- 
man” in Philadelphia theaters, there has been very 
general condemnation of the action of the 
ministers of Philadelphia ealling upon the 
bers of their churches to 
tront of the the: 
periment, and 
lence 


OUR COLORED 


colored 
mem- 
assemble in the street in 
It was indeed a dang 
anything oceurred to cause 
bloodshed the blame would have 
thrown upon the colored ministers, and not upon the 
author of the objectionable play, to whom it would 
have rightfully belonged. But the fact is that what 
appeared to be a mob was under the control of those 
who had summoned it, and when the Mayor promised 
the leaders a hearing the next day, at the request of 
those leaders the men who were in 
the street dispersed and went quietly to their homes. 
Of how many oe any record that 
so little disturbance and dis spe rsed so promptly 
when appeale d to? 

Why condemn an emotional race for 
doing what their white brothers have done again and 
again and have been applauded for doing? A year 
ago these colored ministers went to Mayor Weaver 
and plead for the suppression of this same play, on 
the ground that it was evervwhere stirring up preju- 
dice and the Mavor 
This vear they de- 
action as would compel the Mayor 
They 
had tried peaceful measures for the righting of a 
wrong and failed. When we condemn them for re- 
sorting to a iggressive policy let 
demn the mob that threw the 
ton harbor. 

Among the children of the old abolitionists there 
are some who go so far as to speak of “ The Clans- 
man” as the Southerner’s reply to “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ”’; but it is sacrilege to place the two books in 
the same class. The writer of Uncle Tom was stirred 
by the wrongs of an enslaved and helpless people. 
She wrote her great story because she believed that 
God’s children and 
others. The writer of “ The 


iter. eCTous @X- 


had v10- 


and been 


thousand or more 


mobs have we 
made 


should we 


and hatred against their people, 
paid no attention to their 
cided to take such 
to listen, and the ‘Vy suecee de d in their purpose. 


request 


more us also con- 


tea overboard in Bos- 


those who were in slavery were 
were therefore her | 
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ER. 


Clansman 
lieve, 


” believes, and is trying to make others be- 
that no negro ean rise to the level of his white 
brothers, and that the colored people should forever 
remain in subjection to the whites. He is actuated by 
race hatred, and his books have greatly intensified 
race prejudice. 

The young people who have read the novels of 
Thomas Nelson Page see only the sunny side of slav- 
ery, for that gifted writer has left out all the shad- 
ows. Ii to say that “‘ Uncle Tom” is over- 
but there are many true stories of slave life in 
which the shadows are just as black. In the life of 
Peter Still, whe, with his brother Levin, was kid- 
napped from his home Jersey while they were 
children, and.did not regain his freedom until after 
he had passed the prime of life, we are told how his 
brother was whipped to death by the order of a mas- 
ter who was much higher in the seale of civilization 
than Legree. In the autobiography of Mary Liver- 
tells us how a good colored man owned by 
the Christian family in Virginia in which she was 
governess was maimed for life by a passionate over- 
These are but two of thousands of similar in- 
stances. 


is easy 
drawn, 


more she 


seer. 


That many colored people to-day are ignorant and 
vicious is the inevitable result of their two hundred 
vears of slavery and our subsequent neglect of their 
greatest needs. We have begun a campaign of edu- 
cation, but it is only a beginning; the work before us 
will need all the patience, wisdom and energy that 
we ean put into it. Abby D. Munro, of Mt. Pleasant, 
S. C., says in a recent letter: “It is lamentable that 
so many of these pe _ are still growing up in utter 
ignorance, unreached | ry the se shools. It is this class, 
coming into the cities, who make trouble. In all the 
years I have been here there has never been any race 
trouble anywhere in this vicinity. Nothing but the 
most friendly feeling seems to exist all the time. The 
white people are a superior people, and the colored 
people are, in a measure, a copy of the white people 
they are brought up amongst. It has always been an 
easy matter to tell by the freed slaves what kind of 
masters they had, which side of their nature had been 
cultivated the most. I wish some foreign mission 
might turn its attention nearer home.” 

A better sentiment is growing in the South toward 
the colored people, in spite of the mischief done by 
Thomas Dixon, Governor Vardaman, and others. 
One of the indications of this is an address 
delivered before the Alumni Society of the Georgia 
University, last summer, by William H. Fleming, an 
eminent Southern lawyer. While acknowledging 
that race differences may necessitate social distine- 
tions, he says that they cannot repeal the moral law; 
and he proposes to solve the negro problem by giving 
the negro justice. Following this line of thought he 
says: 

‘ This does not require social equality. 
require that we 


It does not 
should surrender into his inexperi- 
enced and incompetent hands the reins of political 
government. But it does require that we recognize 
his fundamental rights as a man, and that we judge 
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cach individual according to his own qualifications, 
and not according to the lower average characteris- 
ties of his race. Political rights cannot justly be 
withheld from these American citizens of an inferior 
or backward race who raise themselves up to the 
standard of citizenship which the superior race ap- 
plies to its own members. We cannot afford 
to sacrifice our iéals of justice, of law and of religion 
for the purpose of preventing the negro from ele- 
vating himself. If we wish to preserve the wide gap 
between our race and his in the onward progress of 
civilization, let us do it by lifting ourselves up, not 
by holding him down. If, as some predict, the negro 
in the distant future must fail and fall by the way- 
side in the strenuous march of the nations, let him 
fall by his own inferiority and not by our tyranny. 
Give him a fair chance to work out what is in him.” 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting, held Tenth month 
27th, was attended by a gathering that filled the old 
meeting house at Flushing, L. I. 

In the religious meeting La Vergne Gardner spoke 
of those things which show forth Christianity, say- 
ing among other things: A clean, pure character is 
the type of salvation. Paul speaks of knowing Christ 
no more after the flesh. We are born into the outer 
world, and the things of the outer world, food, heat 
and light, are the first sole ministers to us; but when 
shall we be weaned from sole dependence upon these 


things? We are enslaved by passions, desires and ap- 
petites, by that which appertains to the outer world; 
but the kingdom of God came not with eating and 


drinking. The kingdom of God is within you. Arise 
and bear witness to the truth, live the truth, be a 
martyr, if need be, to the truth. Blessed are ye when 
ye are persecuted for righteousness, for being right- 
minded. When we are quick to the sense of the in- 
dwelling Spirit then are we happy. Live the life and 
ye shall know the Father. 
“ Tho’ Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 

Unless he shall be born in thee 

Thou art indeed forlorn.” 

The day has come to declare our visions, to dream 
dreams, if need be, to believe that we have the key, 
and to declare our belief and convictions. The true 
Christian is one who is manifesting more and more 
the qualities of the divine. If the followers of Christ 
are the salt of the earth, let the salt be felt as a sea- 
soning, making wholesome the whole body. Though 
we may be born into conditions where we do not feel 
that we receive food, yet if we have the yearning and 
long for the Divine Presence we shall grow more and 
more able to see him, and able to live out those quali- 
ties which bring peace and joy to the world, and 
which make the Christian type. 

Hannah A. Plummer, of Chicago, said that the 
Quaker of the olden time, to whom we often revert, 
no doubt had his temptations toward worldliness as 
we have now. We have need for the same watchful- 
ness, and we shall find that the power is the same to 

°3 
aid. 
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There was a feeling expressed by several Friends 
that we have a work to do. We should study every- 
thing 
kind; we should discourage the hatreds that are 
being roused. We often think things are worse than 
they are, worse than they ever were before, when it 


whereby we may be of more service to man- 


is only that the consciences of people are more awake. 
People are more awake to certain evils and are en- 
deavoring to correct them. 

Serena Minard said that a true religion is never in 
the way of anything that we should desire. 
is only the proper use of our powers, 
nearer to God. 


Religion 
It brings us 
We may not outwardly see Jesus as 
his disciples did, but we may inwardly know the spirit 
which animated him, may listen to the word of God 
within, and work out the inspiration of a Christian 
life, opening our minds to all the light and knowledge 
we can receive, and not despising the lesser things. 
By living the Christian life 
may we not throw out! 


what divine influences 


In the business meeting the queries were read 
without prepared answers, according to the new plan 
adopted at the last yearly meeting. There were many 
expressions of the impressiveness of the new method, 
which seemed a more personal searching of individual 
hearts than when a written answer for the whole 
meeting is prepared, considered and adopted. 

In the afternoon a public meeting was held under 
the care of the yearly meeting’s committee appointed 
to consider the meetings for ministers and elders. It 
was suggested that a meeting on ministry and counsel 
would more nearly meet present needs, conserving 
all that is good in our meeting of ministers and el- 
ders, and enlarging its scope and usefulness. 


H. M. H. 


NOTTINGHAM WEEK-END CONFERENCE. 

Friends of Nottingham Quarter arranged to hold, 
in connection with their First-day School Union, a 
Week-End Conference. This Quarterly Meeting con- 
sists of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting (Deer Creek, 
Broad Creek, and Fawn Preparative Meetings) in 
Harford Co., Md., and York Co., Pa.; Little Brittain 
Monthly Meeting (Drumore, Penn Hill, and East- 
land Preparative Meetings) in Laneaster Co., Pa.; 
and Nottingham Monthly Meeting (East Notting- 
ham at Rising Sun, West Nottingham, and Oxford 
Preparative Meetings) in Cecil Co., Md., and Chester 
Co., Pa. It is a part of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


THE FIRST DAY SCHOOL UNION. 
Nottingham 


Rising Sun, 


Owing to 


The Meeting of 
School held at Maryland, 
Tenth nineteenth. inclement 
weather, but four of the five schools composing the 


union were represented. 


Autumn 
Union 
month 


First-day 
was 


., and after a 
brief silence was opened by the chairman reading the 
19th Psalm. The minutes of the meeting held Fifth 
Month 26th, 1906, on being read by the secretary, 
were approved. 

Reports from all the First-day schools except East 


The meeting convened at 0 AM 
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Nottingham were given. Oxford First-day School isin 
session the entire year and has an average attendance 
of twenty-five. There are six classes—two Bible 
Classes using the Ethical Series of Lessons as an out- 
line of their study; two Intermediate classes, one of 
which uses the Bible History Series; and two primary 
classes. The school appreciates the use of the books 
in the Traveling Libraries furnished by Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. Elizabeth L. Brinton is superinten- 
dent and C. Raymond Kirk secretary. 

West Nottingham has but one class, a conference 
class of adults, no children, after meeting, using the 
Ethical Series, with an attendance ranging in num- 
ber from 17 to 30. 

Eastland First-day school is in session from the first 
of Fifth month to the last of Tenth month. It had a 
total enrollment of fifty during the past summer with 
an average attendance of thirty. 
present every First-day. 


Seven pupils were 
Howard Coates is superin- 
tendent, and Alice E. Conrad is secretary. 

Penn Hill First-day school, like Eastland, is in ses- 
siononlyduringthesummer. It had a total enrollment 
of one hundred with an average attendance of thirty- 
six last summer. Rodney King was present every 
First-day. William P. King is superintendent and 
Elsie Hambleton Sechler is secretary. Both East- 
land and Penn Hill schools have been enjoying the 
advantages of the traveling libraries. 

“The Superintendent in the First-day School ” was 
the subject for discussion during the morning session. 
Papers were read by Martha Smedley and Elizabeth 
L. Brinton, and the subject was further discussed by 
R. Barclay Spicer, Eleanor Sterrett, Belle H. Haines 
and Ella W. Thomas. 

Lunch was served to all by West Nottingham mem- 
bers, and the meeting again convened at two o’clock. 
Names of delegates were called which showed that 
but 8 of the 22 appointed were present owing to the 
very inclement weather. 

* Mary Garvin ” was recited in a pleasing manner 
by Philena Thomas of Oxford. Edwin R. Buttington 
made an address inspiring all to aid in a higher and 
better cause; and that cause, to do the Father’s will. 

Eleanor Sterrett and Hartt G. Coates then read 
papers on “ Social Duties of the First-day School.” 
The subject was further discussed by Belle H. Haines 
and R. Barelay Spicer. 

Another subject that had been selected for diseus- 
sion was “‘ The Necessity of a Broader Education for 
First-day School Workers.” The persons who had pre- | 
pared papers not being present, Edwin R. Buffington | 
was asked to speak on the subject. The possibility of | 
establishing a Summer Institute at Swarthmore Col- 
lege was spoken of as a means of getting a broader cul- 
ture. The work to be done bv Eleanor Wood met 
with favor. 

Union adjourned to meet in Oxford in Fifth 
month next. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


In connection with the First-day School Union held 
at Rising Sun, Md., on the 19th inst., a Week-end 
Conference was held the following day. It convened 
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at 10.30 a. m., and after a few moments’ silence some 
fitting remarks were made by the chairman. 

* The Value of Week-end Meetings ” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Edwin R. Buffington. In clos- 
ing he said: “ Ideals are motive power and forces. 
Let us have such meetings to ¢reate ideals toward 
which we can climb. Christ is a joining of the life 
of man with the life of God.” Rev. I. P. Otis of the 
Methodist Church being called on, made a few re- 
marks. 

Edward A. Pennock then spéke on “ Lack of 
Enthusiasm, the Cause and Remedy.” He mentioned 
the importance of each Quarterly Meeting having an 
Advancement Committee of its own, to look after the 
weaker meetings. The subject was further discussed 
by Belle H. Haines, R. Barclay Spicer, Edwin R. 
Buttington and Edward A. Pennock. 

Noon hour was from 12 o’elock to 2 during which 
all present were served with lunch, and the meeting 
again convened. After a short impressive silence, re- 
marks were made about the work of the Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 

R. Barelay Spicer then spoke on “ Present Day 
Evangelism.” The subject was further discussed by 
Belle H. Haines, Edwin R. Buffington and Edward 
Pennock. 

The chairman announced that we are looking for- 
ward to appointing a committee in our coming Quar- 
terly Meeting for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples; that as Friendly work has to start with the 
individual at home, a local committee is needed to 
help the General Committee. 

A general sentiment was expressed in favor of hav- 
ing Eleanor Wood come among us to help First-day 
school workers. 

The meeting then concluded. 


Betxue H. Haines, Chairman. 
Martua SMEDLEY, Secretary. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

The new magazine of the Putnam house, ealled 
‘* Putnam’s Monthly and the Critic,” bears small re- 
semblance, though it contains some reminiscence, of 
that fine precursor of the Atlantic Monthly, the orig- 
inal Putnam’s. That magazine we have characterized 
from definite personal memory of its singular bright- 
ening of the field of periodicals by a free literary pur- 
pose—freed from European influences and models, 
American writers at last writing as Americans, in a 
prevalent impulse of native expression, such as Lowell 
had, just a few years ago, pricked into life and ambi- 
tion in his “ Fable for Critics.” The venture accom- 
plished what the old Knickerbocker had desired, but 
did not know how to obtain. Putnam’s was an orig- 
inal and stimulating force. It had advantages in 
reaching authors of quality; it tapped, though it did 
not strike the main current, the Great Boston fellow- 
ship,—which remained for the Atlantic to receive in 
full when, after the unfortunate end of Putnam’s it 
made its triumphant entry. 

The first article in the initial number of this new 
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that old venture of one of the best men known to the 
publishing craft, George Palmer Putnam... . 

As to the new magazine, it is mainly the Critic of 
Jeannette Gilder . ..—Springfield Republican. 


The Old England of bygone centuries still sur- 
vives in Dorsetshire, and it has been described with 
sympathy by Sir Frederick Treves in his “Highways 
and Byways in Dorset,” illustrated by Joseph Pen- 
nell (Macmillan & Co.). Thatched cottages, rose 
gardens, quaint rural customs, sheep-washing, cider- 
making, and many another old-time reminder of Eng- 
land’s earlier days are still to be found by the wan- 
derer in this small but picturesque southern country. 

“To the East is the Great Heath, a wild, sandy 
fragment of unchanged Britain, which is still just as 
it was when the Celts first wandered over the island. 
To the North lie the glorious woods of Cranborne 
Chase and the enchanting Vale of Blackmore—that 
valley of the Blue Mist in whose soft shadows will 
be found the very heart of England.” With pleasant 
mingling of description, history and legend the au- 
thor guides us among the fascinating scenes of old- 
world Dorset. 


There has been an interesting and perhaps really 
useful discussion in various papers on the publishing 
of worthless novels. Trash of this sort gluts the 
book market, brings down the circulation of good 
and useful books, does not bring in money to the 
author, and encourages the public to waste utterly 
its time. It is admitted that many hundreds of wholly 
worthless novels are published every season.— 
Saturday Review (London.) 


MUSIC IN MOONLIGHT. 


Was ever music lovelier than to-night! 

*T was Schumann’s Song of Moonlight; o’er the vale 
The new moon lingered near the western hills; 
The hearth-fire glimmered low; but melting tones 
Blotted all else from memory and thought, 

And all the world was music! Wondrous hour! 
Then sank anew into our trancéd hearts 

One secret and deep lesson of sweet sound— 
The loveliness that from unloveliness 
Outsprings, flooding the soul with poignant joy, 
As the harmonious chords to harsh succeed, 

And the rapt spirit climbs through pain to bliss: 
Eternal question, answer infinite; 

As day to night replies; as light to shade; 

As summer to rough winter; death to life,— 
Death not a closing, but an opening door, 

A deepened life, a prophecy fulfilled. 

Not in the very present comes reply, 

Sut in the flow of time. Should the song cease 
Too soon; ere yet the rooted answer blooms, 
Lo,—what a pang of loss and dissonance; 

But time, with the resolving and intended tone 
Heals all. and makes all beautiful and right. 
Even so our mortal music-makers frame 

Their messages melodious to men; 

Even so the Eterne his mighty harmonies 
Fashions, supreme, of life, and fate, and time. 


—Richard Watson Gilder, in the Atlantic. 
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BIRTHS. 

JANNEY.—To Thomas and Elinor Craig Janney, on Tenth 
month 27th, 1906, a son, whose name is Joseph Newlin. 

SHOEMAKER.—Tenth month 22d, 1906, at Waco, Texas, to 
Daniel N. and Frances Hartley Shoemaker, a daughter, who is 
named Dorothy. 

SWARTLEY.—At Doylestown, Pa., Tenth month 9th, 1906, 
to John Cassel and Agnes Darlington Swartley, a son, named 
Robert Darlington Swartley. 


MARRIAGES. 


LANTZ—MORRIS.—At the family residence in Milton, Ind., 
by Friends’ ceremony, on Tenth month 24th, 1906, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Aaron and Martha M. Morris, to Frederick Lantz, 
of the same place. 


DEATHS. 

MOORE.—At the home of his daughter, Mrs. Alfred G. Clark, 
at Northbrook, Tenth month 16th, 1906, Henry Moore, of At- 
glen, Pa., aged 92 years. Henry Moore was born Tenth month 
3lst, 1814, at Atglen, which was then called Penningtonville. 
His homestead there had been in the family since 1723. He 
drove on the old horse car line between Philadelphia and Colum- 
bia before the steam roads were started, and later became a 
fireman on the steam line. He is believed to have been the old- 
est Friend in attendance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting last 
spring. 

THATCHER.—At the home of her brother-in-law, Joseph 
McLeese, in Norwalk, Iowa, Tenth month 13th, 1906, Sidney 
Lewis Thatcher (maiden name Welch), aged 88 years, 10 
months and 8 days). She was born in Chester County, Pa., 
and was married to John Lewis, of Radnor, Pa., in 1846. In 
1853 they moved to Madison County, Ind., where her husband 
died in 1859. In 1863 she married Joseph Thatcher, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., who died in 1868. The Norwalk Free Press says 
of her: “She had her religious training in the Quaker 
Church, in which she through her parents inherited, what these 
good people call ‘a birthright.’ To this she was true to the 
last, not having connected herself with any other religious de- 
nomination.” She was the mother of five children, all of whom 
preceded her to the spirit land; the last to go was Lida A. 
Lewis, of Pendleton, Ind., who died in 1900. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The first lecture in the Swarthmore College Course on “ The 
History of Early Quakerism ” will be given at the college next 
First-day, the 4th, at 7.30 p.m. The subject for the evening 
will be “ The Forerunners of Puritanism.” The lecturer will be 
Dr. William I. Hull, of the Chair of History at Swarthmore. 
The lectures will be given every two weeks throughout the 
winter, and until Fifth month 12th. There will be no charge 
for admission, and all interested are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 


The Conference Supplement is concluded in this issue, but 
those who subscribed for ten weeks will receive two more 
papers, after which we hope many of them will become regu- 
lar subscribers. Our readers have doubtless noticed that by 
opening the clips in the middle of the paper the Conference 
pages can be readily removed. We hope soon to have a supply 
of cheap metal binders for those who wish to preserve the Con- 
ference Proceedings for reference. 


Isaac Mather, the “Grand Old Friend of Jenkintown,” cele- 
brated his one hundredth birthday on Seventh-day last. The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin says of him: “ Mr. Mather ap- 
pears younger than many men twenty-five years his junior. 
His face is full and his complexion ruddy. His eyes are clear 
and bright, his hearing faultless, and his other senses perfect 
in every respect. He walks with a spring and firmness re- 
markable in one so old, and never thinks of taking a carriage 
on his Sunday morning trips to the Abington Meeting House.” 

H. Taylor Rogers, having asked to be released from the man- 
agement of Friends’ Book Association, Walter H. Jenkins, of 
Gwynedd, who has had many years’ experience as a merchant, 
has been appointed manager in his place. He will make it 
headquarters for Friends’ books, as well as a first-class store 
for stationery and oflice supplies. Any book noticed in the 
columns of the INTELLIGENCER may be Ordered through 
Friends’ Book Association, and will be furnished at net retail 
price. 
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Among those who lost their lives in the sad railway acci- 
dent at Atlantic City on First-day were Samuel and ‘Rachel 
Ifill, of Germantown, members of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. They were in attendance at Germantown 
Meeting in the morning. Rachel Ifill has been the riding 
teacher at Buck Hill Falls for several summers. 

On First-day, the 28th, an appointed meeting was held in 
Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, in the evening, at 
the call of Samuel Jones and Sarah T. Linvill, ministers of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. There were pres- 
ent with them also in the galleries Harrison Streeter and Sarah 
Griscom, of Green Street; Wesley Haldeman, of Newtown, Pa.; 
Alban Eavenson and Elizabeth Coates, of Race Street Meeting. 
A general invitation was extended by Samuel Jones to any 
present who felt the drawing to do so to take part in the 
meeting, reminding that in such a meeting all are equally re- 
sponsible, and that it does not belong to any one or two. The 
speakers were Sarah T. Linvill, Samuel Jones, Cora H. Carver, 
and a man who spoke from the body of the house. 

The series of University Extension Lectures announced for 
the coming season is attractive. Eighteen lectures are to be 
delivered on Third-day evenings. The first of these will be a 
course of six illustrated lectures on “ Social Conditions in Mod- 
ern England,” by Louis Umfreville Wilkinson, of Cambridge 
University, beginning Eleventh month 13th. After the holi- 
days there will be a course of six illustrated lectures on 
‘Italian Cities,” by W. Hudson Shaw, of Oxford University, 
followed by a second course on “ Rome in the Middle Ages.” 
In addition to these evening lectures there will be six illus- 
trated lectures by Hudson Shaw on “Imperial Rome,” on 
Second-day afternoon, beginning First month 7th. 


The First-day school annual autumn conference of aud 
delphia Yearly Meeting will be held on Seventh-day, the 3d, in 
Race Street Meeting House, at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. The work 
of the thirteen First-day School Unions, as brought up in the 
reports, will be reviewed and discussed. How to use the Les- 
son Leaves prepared by the committee of Friends’ General Con- 
ference and how to get the most out of them will be taken up 
in general discussion, introduced by Cora H. Carver (primary), 
Elizabeth Lloyd (intermediate), and Joseph S. Walton (adult). 
Alfred E. Darnell, of Medford, N. J.. and Philadelphia, will pre- 
sent a paper on “ First-day Recreation—Its Relation to Re- 
ligious Education.” Louis B. Ambler, of Abington Friends’ 
School, and Anna Waln, of Salem Quarter, N. J., will preside as 
clerks. 


At the recent meeting of Philadelphia’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, by unanimous consent, Matilda S, Ellis, No. 6300 Green 
Street, was continued as treasurer of the sub-committee on 
Colored People. More barrels are needed for Abby D. Munro 
old clothes, bedding, old shoes, tools, potatoes, apples, oatmeal, 
ete. First-day schools might hold pound parties for barrels. 
George T. Laing, No. 30 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will send them on. 


Abby D. Munro writes from Mt. Pleasant, 8. C.: “ We have 
passed through a pretty serious time since I last wrote. We 
were visited by the most terrible storm we have had since the 
flood of 93. For about two hours it seemed as if everything 
would go before the wind. Of course, it only added to the 
damages done by the storm of Ninth month l7th, so we have 
more expense upon us now. One end of my piazza is down, and 
that reveals the fact that the joists are rotten. When I read 
of the terrible loss of life in some other places I feel we ought 
not to complain, but it brings so much extra care, labor and 
expense that I don’t know how to meet. 
been carried thro 
through this.’ 


However, as we have 
igh other emergencies, so I trust we shall be 


The Young Friends’ Aid Association of New York will hold 
its annual fair in the gymnasium of Friends’ Seminary, 226 
East Sixteenth Street, New York, on Sixth- and Seventh-days, 
the 16th and 17th of this month, from 3.30 to 10.00 p.m. Con- 
tributions of money and articles to sell are solicited, the fol- 
lowing being especially acceptable: Old and new books, maga- 
zines, pictures, stationery, handkerchiefs, home-made candy, 
jellies, preserves, pies, cakes, fruit, vegetables, all sorts of 
fancy articles. Dinner will be served, as usual, from 6 o’clock 
to 8 o'clock, both day s. Tickets admitting holder on both day s, 
with one dinner coupon, $1.00. Single admission, 25 cents. 
Separate dinner tickets, 50 cents. Donations may be sent to, 


or tickets obtained from Anna M. Jackson, or any other mem- 
ber of the committee. 








SPRING STREET MISSION. 


The opening entertainment of Spring Street Mission was held 
in the rooms at 1223 and 1225 Spring Street (Thirteenth and 
Race), on Seventh-day evening, the 27th ult., and was at- 
tended by over one hundred colored boys and girls, together 
with some of their parents or relatives. 

Lantern views of humorous and other selections were thrown 
upon a screen, among which were two pictures of colored peo- 
ple on Pearl Street. These were received with great en- 
thusiasm. Music, a few recitations and an address by a colored 
student of the University were a part of the program. Ice 
cream and cake were passed around at the close. The occa- 
sion was pronounced by the workers as a very good start for 
the winter’s work, and forty-one colored boys and girls at- 
tended the next day’s session of the First-day school. 

A class has been formed in gymnastics for Second-day even- 
ings. There is also a savings fund, a sewing class, a depart- 
ment of domesti¢ science, and a department of industrial in- 
vestigation. The lJast-mentioned is under the direction of a 
student from the University, a colored man, who is engaged in 
social research. 


WEEK-END CONFERENCE. 


A Week-End Conference is to be held Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month Ist, at the Young Friends’ Association Building, Fif- 
teenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. Subject, “ Practical 
Standards of Living.” 

The afternoon session at 3.30 p.m. will be strictly for young 
women. The subjects of dressing and entertaining will be 
fully and frankly discussed. 

A box supper at 6 p.m, for young men and women. 
details will be published later. 

Evening session, 7.30 p.m., for. young men and women. 
George A. Walton, chairman. Subject, “To Live Within the 
Bounds of Your Circumstances Sanely and Wisely.” Ques- 
tions of home-making, boarding, giving, saving and spending 
for recreation will be discussed. 

At both sessions enough interested young people have prom- 
ised to be present to insure live meetings. It is hoped that 
every man or woman will come with either a suggestion for 
others or a problem to be solved. 

An invitation is extended to all young people, whether mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends or not. 

Friends living in Philadelphia who are willing to entertain 
visitors over Seventh-day night, and Friends from a distance 
who care to stay in town and attend meeting on First-day, will 
please correspond with Lucy M. Griscom, 253 South Seven- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, chairman of the committee. 


Further 


PHILADELPHIA’S PHILANTHROPIC 


MITTEE. 

The meeting of the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting was the largest and most interesting that has 
been held for several years. The sub-committee on Mission 
Work reported that the money needed to employ a probation 
oflicer jointly with Orthodox Friends, in that part of the city 
where the Neighborhood Guild is situated, has nearly all been 
raised, and that they had a young woman under consideration 
for the position. 

\ resolution brought forward by the Peace Committee, pro- 
testing against sending more soldiers to the Philippines or in- 
creasing the army or navy, called forth a lively discussion, but 
was not united with. Several Friends felt that, while it was 
a mistake for our Government ever to have taken the Philip- 
pines, so long as we hold on to them it is necessary to have 
enough soldiers there to police the islands properly. No one 
favored any increase in army or navy, but it was felt that it 
would have been more timely to commend Secretary Root for 
his admirable peace work in South America. 

When the Committee on Colored People had made its report, 
it was suggested that the general committee send thanks to 
Mayor Weaver for suppressing “The Clansman.” This also 
was not united with, as some thought that the Mayor’s action 
was based upon political motives. 

The sub-committee on Temperance, at its morning session, 
reported that the following letter had been sent to candidates 
for the Legislature in Chester, Delaware, Montgomery and 
Bucks Counties, and Congressional candidates in the Seventh 
District, Pennsylvania: 

*Esteemed Friend: One of the concerns of the Society of 
Friends is, and has been for many years, its interest in the 
cause of temperance, and all measures which tend to strengthen 
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the practice of sobriety among the seit have claimed its 
approval. 

The Committee on Temperance, of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends (Fifteenth and Race Streets), wishes to 
convey to candidates for office who will have control of the 
passage of laws, the concern of the Society on this important 
question, and invokes their support of local option or other 
laws in the interest of temperance which may come before the 
next session of the Legislatures of Pennsylvania or New Jersey. 


“On behalf of the Committee, 
“JaMes H. ATKINSON, 
“ CHARLES PALMER, 
“ Clerks.” 
Favorable replies were received from Isaac Sharpless, F. P. 
Willits, and Joseph R. T. Coates, of Delaware County; Roland 
Flack and Thomas D. Candy, of Bucks County; Joseph Heacock 
and Jonah M. Landis, of Montgomery County; Ira D. MeCord, 
of Chester County; and from Congressional candidates, 
Thomas 8. Butler and John J. Buckley. J. Milton Lutz, of 


Delaware County, sent a non-committal reply. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES 


During the past few years the faculty of Swarthmore College 
has been growing, not only in numbers, but in its relations to 
the educated world at large. Among the leaders in this move- 
ment is Dr. Robert C. Brooks, Professor of Political Economy 
since 1904. Dr. Brooks, although having but recently taken 
his degree at Cornell University, has already received consid- 
erable recognition for original research work. During the past 
year he has had published in the Political Science Quarterly 
an article on “ Berlin’s Tax Problem; ” in the Yale Review an 
article on “The Municipal Gas Works of Berlin,” and in 
Bookman, one entitled, “ Imperialists—British and German.” 
He has also reviewed a number of books dealing with economic 
and sociological problems for Bookman’s. 

In addition to these works, already published, Dr. Brooks has 
now in manuscript form two more-articles—one on “ Odd Prices 
and Bargains in the Retail Trade,” and the other on “ German 
Municipal Slaughter Houses ”—which have been accepted for 
publication, and will appear in the near future. 

At the opening session of Baltimore Yearly Meeting on First- 
day, President Swain was in attendance and spoke. 

Dean-emeritus Elizabeth Powell Bond has _ been 
friends at Swarthmore during the past two weeks. 
attend meeting here on next First-day. 

Two new courses in French are being 


visiting 
She will 


given this year, bring- 
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{In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } 


Brooklyn.— 


Washington City.— 
1811 


Chicago.— 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School at 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School at 10 
a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day ‘How to 
School at 2.30 p.m. Graded 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School H 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School at 9.45 a.m. 

Camden, N. J. 

Market and Cooper 
Seventh and Eighth, 
week meeting, 
p-m.) 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), at 11 a.m. 


Atheneum Building 
near Wabash 


llth mo. 


adelphia Yearly 
and 2 p.m. 
First-day School 
Get 


Carver; 
Lloyd; Adult, Dr. 
Paper: * First 
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at : 
ing house, 7 


p-m. 


llth mo. 3d 
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phia, at 8 p.m. 


Girard 
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Schermerhorn Street 
Street and Boerum Place), 


I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 


Ave.) 
class at 10.30 a.m. 


3d (7th-day ). 
ing First-day School 
Meeting, in 
Meeting House, Philadelphia, at 10 a.m. 
Reports from the thirteen 
Unions. 
the 
Lesson Leaves m 
Intermediate, 

Joseph Ss. 
-day 
Limitation,” 
general discussion. 


(7th-day ). 
Association at the 


(7t h-day . 
Avenue, 
Seventeenth and Girard, 


__—~ 


Oto 


ing the total number of courses in this department up to ten. 
One of these additions consists of an advanced course in French 
literature, designed as a substitute in some measure for the 
course in “Old French,” and also as a review and extension of 
the courses in literature already pursued. Much attention is 
devoted to the literary monuments of the Old French period, 
these being read as far as possible in Modern French transla- 
tions. The literature of the Renaissance is then taken up, 
after which consideration is given to the movements and ten- 
dencies of more modern times. The outside reading is both 
wide and varied. This course is conducted entirely in French, 
by means of lectures, collateral reading, reports and research 
work. It is open only to mature students who are able to 
speak and understand the French language. 

The other new course is in advanced prose composition, and 
is based upon selected texts. Drill is given in the writing of 
French letters and themes on French topics of the day. 

A. J.P. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


New GARDEN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Tenth month 7th, 1906, with Lawrence and Marion C. Thomp- 
son. The president opened the meeting by reading the 90th 
Psalm, and after singing “ Blessed Assurance,” the 
were read and adopted. 

Maude Cooper recited “ One, Two, Three,” in a pleasing man- 
ner, and we listened to a paper on the life of Mary 8S. Mich- 
ener, prepared by H. Lewellyn Chandler, and read by his father. 
The early life of Mary S. Walton was filled with many respon- 
sibilities, but she received an excellent education, and finally 
opened a school for girls, securing obedience through kindness 
and sympathy. After her marriage to Dr. Ezra Michener, 
became an active member of our own monthly meeting, until 
her strength became exhausted through disease. 

Eva S. Richards read the original paper for the day, treat- 
ing of the ideals and aims of Friends of the present day, closing 
with a plea for birds. “When such women as the wife of our 
President and Queen Alexandra, of England, so emphatically 
object to the use of heron plumes (aigrettes), surely women 
who are members of a religious organization so gently sym- 
pathetic to the oppressed can do no less.” 

Estella A. Parker read an article containing much food for 
thought, and Anna Cooper contributed many interesting cur- 
rent topics. Samuel Wickersham, in answer to the 
“Why unity among Friends instead of majority rule ?” said: 
“Paul said, ‘It is right to dwell together in unity.’ Majority 
may be brought about by corrupt methods.” All the delegates 
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llth mo. 4th (Ist-day).—Woodstown, 
N. J., Meeting attended by Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee for the “ Ex- 


tension of Christian Work,” at 10.30 a.m. 
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to Mountain Lake Park were present and gave excellent reports 
of the various meetings. After singing and silence we ad- 
journed to meet Eleventh month 4th, at 2.30 p.m., at the home 
of Estella A. Parker, when sentiments on peace and arbitration 
will be given. All interested are welcome. 


Eva 8S. Ricnarps, Secretary. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—A meeting of the Cornwall Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the Seaman homestead on 
the 2lst of Tenth month, 1906. William B. Cocks, chairman, 


read the second chapter of 2 Corinthians. The Committee 
on Purity of the Press submitted a report in which it stated 
that some papers ignored the questions submitted to them 
regarding printing advertisements of liquors and medicines 
known to be of a hurtful nature, etc., but that they were 
favored to have them answered in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
interesting and helpful discussion. 
Charles ( 


ot George 


a satisfactory manner by 
report opened up a very 
. Cecks read the second chapte from “ The Journal 
Fox,” and the Friends contrasted conditions exist 
ing at that time and those we now have. 

At the request of the chairman, James C. Rider, who is 
much interested in the work of the Y. M. C. A. in the locality 
in which he resides, made some remarks regarding the organ 
ization. 

The program for the next meeting, which will be held at the 
home of Isaac M. Cocks on the afternoon of next monthly 
meeting day, was arranged as follows: Selections, by Mary B. 


Cocks and Isaac M. Cocks; reauing from “ Journal of George 
Fox,” Pierre Seaman. Sentiments were given by nearly all 


present. GILBERT T. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
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Cocks, Secretary. 


llth mo. 4th (lst-day).—New Garden, | 
Pa., Friends’ Association, at home of Es- 
tella A. Parker. 





lith mo. 4th (lst-day).—Race Street 
after-meeting conference begins its win- 
ter’s work. “A General View of the Old 
Testament” will be given by Jane P. 
Rushmore. 


llth mo. 4th (lst-day).—A_ religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, | 
4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 
p-m. All persons interested are cordially 
invited. 


llth mo. 4th (Ist-day).—At Chiches- 

Mecting House, Delaware County, 
Pa., at 3 p.m., a circular meeting, under 
eare of a committee of 


tel 


( oneord Qu ul 


terly Meeting. Train leaves Twenty- 
fourth and Chestnut Streets for Booth- 
wyn Station at 2.15 p.m.; returning at 
4.50. 

llth mo. 4th (1st-day).—Meeting of 


Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home | 
of Elizabeth Komori, No. 3 Bank St., at 
11 a.m. 


llth mo. 4th 


(Ist-day).—A__ joint 
meeting of Byberry 


Friends’ Association 
and Abington Philanthropic Committee 
will held at 2.30 p.m., at Byberry 
Meeting House. Speaker, Prof. Benja- 
nin F. Batten; subject, “ Practical Phil- 
anthropy.” 


be 


llth mo. 4th (1st-day).—Meeting for 
worship at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3 p.m. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. 
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mittee 


4th 
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mo, 


(1st-day). 
for 


Extension of 


The 

Christian 
Work of Salem Quarterly Meeting will 
attend the meeting at Woodstown, N. J., 
at 10.30 a.m. 


Com- 
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An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 











ciation meeting. 


SoLesury, Pa.—The Young Friends held their first meeting 
for the season on Tenth month 14th, 1906, with an interesting 
program. The vice-president, Agnes B, Williams, presided, 
with Walter W. Ely, secretary. 

The president opened her Bible reading with the text, “In 
thee, O Lord, have I put my trust.” Mary D. Ely read Whit- 
tier’s “ First-day Thoughts.” Welding Slack enumerated ap- 
propriate current events. 

Dr. George M. Marshall discussed improved political condi- 
tions in some sections of Philadelphia, and R. M. Price gave 
reminiscences of U. S. Grant. Florence K. Blackfan read that 
portion of the Discipline which concerns “Applications for 
Membership; ” also an excellent selection concerning funda- 
mental truth, which showed advanced Christian sentiment, and 
no matter what the form of expression, if the heart was seek- 
ing divine guidance it would find help in Christian association. 
Reuben M. Price said that religion largely addresses itself to 
temperament and environment. Dr. Marshal] told of a body 
of Quakers he had met in Ireland, and with R. M. Price told 
of the value placed by patrons on the moral standing and 
teaching at Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 

The proceedings of the recent anniversary of the one hun- 
dred years of Solebury Meeting will be published in pamphlet 
form, with the poems and addresses delivered, and will be il- 
lustrated with a few views of the meeting house, which is one 
of the most substantial, with material second to none in the 
country. 

On Eleventh month llth, Eva K. Preston will discuss his 
tory; Philena Marshall, literature; Cornelius V. Ely, current 
events, and Martha G. Ely, discipline. It was decided to hold 
the annual philanthropic meeting in connection with the asso- 
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